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Mr. CamBeE.t, 
Dear Sir,—Agreeably to your request I 


forward a brief sketch of my manner of liv- 
ing from my youth to the present time ; show- 
ing the advantages of the present over the 
former. From my youth my manner of liv- 
ing was what is generally considered plain 
and good. I ate animal food of all kinds 
commonly used in this section of the coun- 
try, and prepared according to common cus- 
tom. Fish, salt and fresh, and also shell 
fish I used occasionally. I ate such veg- 
etables as are generally used, and these but 
sparingly. Iwas in the habit of eating a 
luncheon at 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning 
and before going'to bed. My drinks were 
tea, coffee, and cider as the principal, and 
sometimes beer ; and when hard at work, mo- 
lasses and water, with the addition of gin- 
ger. I seldom used ardents of any kind, at 
any time in life. My health I considered at 
this time tolerably good, and I was able to 
labor hard; although I was often troubled 
with pain in my head and bowels, and sub- 
ject to slight and frequent turns of colic. I 
lived to the age of 35 or 36 attending to 
farming. About this time my wife was in 
very poor health, and grew worse, and her 
life was despaired of for months. A friend 
of ours and of Mr. Graham’s visited us and 
gave us some account of him, and of his 
dietetic principles, and also recommended 
to my wife to pursue this course. To this 
I objected, thinking her too low in health to 
make any hazardous experiment, as I called 
it. However, as she received no sensible 
17 








————————————s 
benefit from medical skill, our friend’s ad 
vice was attended to as the last resort. She 
no sooner adopted this course than she ex- 
perienced some relief, and in two months 
began to labor considerably ; and in a year 
and a half considered her health good. It 
is now about four years since she adopted 
this system of diet and regimen, and has 
pursued it thoroughly to the present time, 
being more and more confirmed in its utility 
to produce health, cheerfulness, and lon- 
gevity. The particulars of her disease, 
recovery, &&c. &c. have been published in 
Nature’s Own Book, in a letter addressed to 
Miss N——, signed M. L. Curtis. All that 
we knew of Mr. Graham at this time wag 
from the friend above alluded to; and as yet 
have not been privileged with seeing or 
hearing him lecture. 

In view of my wife’s recovery, or as soon 
as I discovered she was convalescent, I was 
convinced that we had not lived right. I 
am now confirmed in this idea. The first 
thing I did was, to abstain from the use of 
tea and coffee, and as a substitute used cold 
water only, and so continue to my comfort 
and satisfaction, which is nearly four years. 
From the time I began to use cold water to 
the present, I have eaten vegetable food free- 
ly, and animal sparingly, using less and less 
from year to year, some days not eating any, 
and on other days one third of my former 
allowance, morning and noon, none at even- 
ing, and no luncheons, abandoning high 
seasoned food, spices, &c. My bread is such 
as is generally used in this part of the coun- 
try—wheat and rye, it being difficult to get 
much good clean wheat; my wife only'is 
confined to the unbolted wheat bread. 

This my present manner of living is de- 
cidedly preferable to my former, as it ena- 
bles me to perform more labor with less fa- 
tigue than formerly. Ihave no occasion 
for medicine, and have been free from head- 
ache, heart-burn, colic, and every other 
complaint. I have experienced. no incon- 
venience from the free use of water at any 
time, (although I believe it may be used to 
excess.) Pure water isa beverage to every 
one who uses no acid drinks which makes 
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it taste insipid. My former lassitude or 
faintness in long days in summer, with 


luncheons as above mentioned, | am now a )}) 


stranger to, and my appetite is much im- 
proved, especially in warm weather. My 
sleep sweet, undisturbed, and my head clear 
in the morning. And I ought to add that 
my public speaking is attended with less 
fatigue than formerly. 1 believe that ardent 
spirits are decidedly injurious as a common 
beverage, and that all fermented liquors, and 
in short every common drink freely used 
(milk and cold water excepted) are injuri- 
ous in a greater or less degree, and instead 
“of their assisting digestion they greatly hin- 
der, as they, or most of them sour in the 
stomach. Whereas water, in small quanti- 
ties, assists digestion. 

I can confidently recommend to invalids 
Mr. Graham’s rules, or system of diet and 
regimen, to be tried thoroughly; and to all 
laboring persons apparently well in the 
country, the course that I persue as one that 
will be productive of health, invigorating the 
body and the mind. 

Lest any laboring man should think me 
not competent to decide for him, I think it 
my duty in justice to-him to say, that al- 
though I freely give in testimony on the first 
day of the week what I have freely receiv- 
ed, my own hands, by hard labor, the other 
six days, minister to my necessities and my 
family’s. I attribute my present health not 
only to attention to diet and cold water 
drinking, but to dividing my labors between 
the body and the mind. And it is my opin- 
ion that if ministerial invalids and students 
had less intellectual, and more bodily labor 
to perform, exercising the muscles and 
nerves, the complaints so common among 
them would be rare. Ministers formerly 
were as healthy as other men generally, 
which was doubtless owing to their not being 
too dignified to labor in an honest calling, 
and in this respect be examples to their 
flocks. 

To conclude, I would remind you that 
No. 11 of the Journal I have not received ; 
this may be owing to a mistake as to my 

lace of residence. My place of residence 
is Stratford, and not Strafford. This error 
I discovered in the notice of my agency for 
the Journal. And here, dear sir, permit me 
to say, that christian modesty blushes on 

- seeing the title of Rev. prefixed to the name 
of a creature of the dust, which belongs ex- 
clusively to the great Creator. ‘ Holy and 
reverend is his name.’ Ps. iii. 9. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Sreruen Curtis. 





WHEAT. 
It appears by the southern and western papers 
that the new crops of wheat are coming in good this 
season. Some has already been sold in New York. 
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‘COL.’ * BENSON’S CASE. 

Mr. CaMBELL, 

|| I have just been reading the extraordinary 
|| case of Mr. Benson of Boston, in regard to his 
|| having seemingly built an entire new ship, 
|| of a body complete in all its parts, and sound, 
| out of an old one, long war-worn, decayed, 
'and its timbers rotted through in almost 
every part. ‘This extraordinary testimony, 
had it been given by a stranger, and not to 








as stating things for facts, which by the laws 
of nature could not so exist together. But 
considering his long known and tried char 
acter and standing in the midst of the jury 
as it were, the testimony must be admitted, 
which together with some others of a similar 
character, though less extraordinary, must, 
and will, where fully known, weigh down 
that of thousands of physicians, and other 
witnesses on the other side, who have never 
|in the same thorough manner made an ex- 
| periment, and may have never seen one, but 
have derived their supposed knowledge of 
facts from the writings and speculations of 
others attached to the epicurean system of 
|living. Could there be funds raised, would 
|it not be well for the cause of human life, to 
| have the substance of that testimony of Ben- 
'son published in the form of a tract and 
| scattered gratuitously and forthwith through 
‘the country ? But here I would make a re- 
mark as to one of its features, wherein it 
| could be amended for the benefit of the poor 
and especially country people. And thatis, 
| though he does not prescribe a diet for others, 
| but honestly tclls the whole of his own with 
which none should find fault, in his circum- 
stances ; yet the poor, and people far remov- 
ed from the market of the best fruits, and 
some other things named as his diet, are 
too ready to be captious here, and pretend 
| to suppose that the witness is placing much 
dependance for his success in the experi- 
ment, upon the great variety of fruits, &c. 
of the best kind which can be found even in 
the market of Boston, and to say with some 
appearance of plausibility, ‘if this is the 
| case, the system may do for the rich of the 
| city, but not for us, according to their own 
| testimony, as it is well known, those rich 
things as a substitute for flesh, &c., are eh- 
| tirely out of our reach.’ I did not for one, 
understand the witness, as placing any reli- 
ance on those articles as a substitute for lux- 
| uries and poisons abandoned, but as- men- 
tioning them rather, that an impartial judg- 
|ment might be rendered, and perhaps in 
| view of his affluent neighbors of the city, in 
making the way rather smoother, as an in- 
ducement for them to walk in it. Still, 
while I could wish all suitable means used 


* As a peace man the writer wishes others to be 











|| responsible for giving military titles. 





be scrutinized, would be at least questioned, . 
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for inducing the rich to embark in the enter- 
prise, I want the testimony kept uninjured 
for bringing all the poorer classes into it. 
As to the best fruits of the city market from 


all quarters of the globe being at all neces- | 
sary, on the Graham plan of living, I, as a 


countryman, can testify from experience 
they are not; and that I can do without 
them altogether, as well the year round, as 
with them, except what may naturally come 
in my way of the country fruits in their re- 


spective seasons. Neither is there any spe- | 
cial need of drying or otherwise preserving | 


any of them the year round. Rather let 
every fruit, as a general thing, be suitably 
used in its own country, and in its own sea- 


son, as the Lord has disposed them evidently: 


all for the best. I speak perhaps the more 
freely from some of the opposite experience, 
spending a few months not many years ago, 
in New York, when I undertook to reap the 
advantages of its rich and numerous fruits, 
which had well nigh slain me before I was 


aware, though then almost persuaded to | 


adopt the plan of the Graham boarding house 
of Mrs. Nicholson, where occasionally I had 
dined with entire approbation of the plan. 
And although a considerable variéty of the 


different kinds of vegetable food might be | 


somewhat of a help and encouragement to 
the half decided and fearful new begiuner in 
the system, it is not indispensable, for in the 
brute creation we all know, that variety can 
be altogether dispensed with, while I sup- 
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|| ground of total abstinence from every kind of 
the king’s meat, using pulse only as their 
|| daily food, and water only as their drink, in 
total abstinence from the king’s wine. Al 
though the word pulse may be somewhat 
differently defined now, by different indi- 
viduals, it is generally understood to include. 
especially the coarse or larger of the seed 
kind of vegetables, such as peas, beans, corn, 
&c., which can be conveniently gathered 
without the sickle or scythe. But suppose 
the word to include also other wholesome 
and nutricious vegetables, it does not seem 
contrary to scripture, as it is apparent that 
all such things were given by the Almighty, 
as his good creatures for man’s bread, of 
which Daniel, and his brethren might partake 
with safety and righteousness. Suppose, 
| then, that they did not intend to prescribe 
our common vegetables so far as then known, 
it is apparent, that their diet for conveni- 
ence sake, and for their own welfare’s sake, 
and example’s sake was, to say the least of 
it, altogether as free from animal flesh of 
every species, and every other thing natural- 
ly tempting the palate to the reception of too 
much food, as the system of these modernists, 
after whom some may suppose we are speci- 
ally following. The result of the first ap- 
| parent experiment of these four bold young 





|| men, was remarkable, and that immediately. 
| They made a full experiment at once, on 
| the ground of teetotalism in regard to all 


their former improper meats and drinks, and 


pose the learned all agree that the animal || did it with all their hearts, even against the 
frame of man and beasts are naturally con- | king’s express appointment or command in 


stituted alike so far as relates to variety in 
their diet; and the difference now, is of 


their case. They fully believed in the suc- 
cess of the undertaking, without any fasting 


habit only, which can undergo almost any || or fearing, or desire again for the leeks, the 
change, not against the laws of nature, be- |! onions, or flesh pots of Egypt, and realiz- 


sides it is known that the human system, | 


asin Greenland, Norway, &c., can do as 


j 
' 


_ed all their expectations to the full proof of 


|the experiment, within the short period of 
| 


well without variety in diet, as animals among | ten days, so that their countenances were 
| 


us. I add my own present, and two years ex- 
perience in the case, as testimony, with but | 


a very little variety. Let none, then, with | 


fatter and faircr, than all the children which 
did eat the portion of the king’s meat. And 
|see what was the result, so soon as this mat~ 





fruits or without them, with great variety, or || ter was made known unto the king, these 
without it, excuse themselves, but begin at | four young men were preferred of the king, 
once with full confidence of entire success. || before all in the kingdom, in all matters of 


four young men. came at once on to the 


H. J. 


DANIEL, SHADRACH, MESHACH AND ABED- 
NEGO. 

While Graham, Mussey and Hitchcock are 
supposed by many, as being severally the 
founders of the present system of vegetable 
diet, with pure water only for drink, surely 
the worthies of Israel in Babylon, whose 
names constitute our caption, should under 
God, have the preeminence in this blessed 
plan of human life. By a reference to the 
first chapter of Daniel’s prophecy, it will be 
recollected that at Daniel’s suggestion these 








|wisdom and understanding, even as ten 
|times better than all the magicians and as- 
'trologers that were in all his realm. And 
| see how afterwards God was with them, and 
| they with him above all others in the king- 
_dom. Although so nearly all our ministers 
and physicians have heretofore gravely told 
‘us, that in the peculiar abstinence of these 
| four young Israelites, God wrought a special 
| miracle to prevent their suffering, emaciation 
| and death, as the consequence ; we have now 
' fallen on an age of different testimony entire- 
ly; which is beginning to be known, and to 
carry conviction wherever known, and that is 
that the miracle of Daniel and companions 
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was not special, if called a miracle; be-| 
cause of its becoming now so apparent, that | 
the whole kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar, and | 
all mankind from that day to this, had they | 
practised solely, and from principle, on the | 
lanof diet, &c., of these youths, they might | 
Rice expected the same miracles wrought of 
the Lord for their health, great promotion, 
&c. Let us then rather feel that we are 
following Daniel and Daniel’s God, on our 
improved plan of living, than Graham, Mus- 
sey, Hitchcock, or any other man rising into 
eminence in this thing since Daniel’s day. 
These ideas and others in connexion, have 
led me to query, whether another friendly 
Editor was not more than half right, in wish- 
ing your excellent Journal called by some 
name not so apparently acknowledging our- 
selves the followers of any one man. And 
though Mr. Graham may truly merit all the 
honor of his brethren designed to be given 
him, by naming the Journal after him, an- 
other thought has occurred, which is, that 
there are some others of equal age in this 
business, whom the king would also delight 
to honor, and who may be in some respects 
equally worthy, who may seem rather dis- 
honored, by a special distinction given to 
one above another. If this should hinder a 
full union of operation, Z might wish the 
paper called, the ‘ Physiological Journal,’ 
or something parallel. H. J. 





From the Moral Reformer. 
DIALOGUE ON FLESH EATING. 

[The following is the substance of a conversation 
which took place, not long since, at a public house a 
few miles from Boston, between two strangers at 
their breakfast table.] 

G. Shall I give you a piece of the steak ? 

A. No, I thank you. 

G. Will you have a piece of the fish, 
then? 

A, No, sir. 

G. (Rather surprised.) Will you take 
neither ? 

A. I neverase animal food, sir. 

G. Will you take some butter, then. 

A. No, sir. 





G. Some cheese ? 

A. No, sir; 1 use neither butter nor 
cheese. 

G. But in relation to animal food, is it | 
not the opinion of medical men that, in this 
climate, a proportion of animal food is in- | 
dispensable? 

A. That was once the prevailing opinion | 
among them, and it may be so still; never-. 
theless, there are many dissenters. 

G. But do not the teeth and intestines 
indicate that we are formed to use a mix-| 
ture of animal and vegetable food ? 

A. They do not. On the contrary, the 
. nearly re- 

their na- 


teeth and intestines of man 
semble those of animals which, 
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tive state, live wholly on fruits, seeds, ke, 
—lI mean the monkey race. 

G. Do you mean to give it as your opin- 
ion, then, that man is a frugiverous, or 
fruit-eating animal] ? 

A. Most certainly I do. 

C. But how happens it that physicians 
have so long taught a different doctrine? 

A. I do not know. Perhaps they have 
been misled by theory. ‘The common theo- 
ry long has been that man is by nature part- 
ly carnivorous; perhaps because he is so by 
custom or second nature. But,as I have 
already told you, anatomy and physiology 
teach a different doctrine, and so do facts. 

G. But you must be mistaken in regard 
to facts. Those who live entirely on vegeta- 
bles, for a considerable period, are a feeble 
puny race. 

A. This I know is commonly affirmed; but 
| itis not so. I am well acquainted with indi- 
viduals who have lived solely on vegetables 
and milk all their lives, and I know of no 
persons more vigorous in body or mind. 

G. This does not prove anything. God 
has so constituted us, that life can be sus- 
tained, for a time, on almost anything, from 
the most highly nutritious animal food alone, 
to the coarsest vegetables alone—potatoes, 
fern roots, and even bark. In order to show 
that mental and bodily vigor can be sus- 
tained on vegetable food alone, we must find 
whole tribes of men living in this manner, 
without deteriorating, from generation to gen- 
eration. 

A. What you say is true. Individual 
cases prove little if anything, because there 
are so many things concerned in producing 
health of body and mind, that it is difficult to 
say how much ought to be attributed to any 
one thing, even the food. So that it is high- 
ly desirable, at the least, to take the course 
you mention. Let us look then at men, in 
masses. 

The native New Hollanders live chiefly 
on animal food; for even their fern root 
bread is chiefly pulverized flesh or fish. 
‘The Japanese, especially in the interior of 
Japan, live principally on rice and fruits. 
They not only use no flesh, and except about 


|| the coasts, no fish, or scarcely any, but they 


have an aversion even to milk. Yet the 
New Hollanders are among the most puny 
and meagre of the human race; while the 


|| Japanese have the most vigorous, healthy, 


well-formed bodies of any nation in Asia, 
and in regard to both physical and mental 


|| developement, fall little short of the most 
| enlightened and happy nations of Europe. 


G. But have not the Japanese the best 
climate ? 

A. In regard to climate and all other 
circumstances, except civilization—for the 





Japanese are truly the most highly civilized . 
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—the New Hollanders appear to me to have | 
the advantage. 

G. But the Hindoos, who are vegetable 
eaters, are a feeble race. 

A. You must consider their enervating | 
climate, and above all, their dreadful licen- | 
tiousness, from their very childhood. Can | 
you find a nation of flesh eaters that under | 
such circumstances are more vigorous ? 

But again, you must compare Hindoo 
with Hindoo. Do those Hindoos who, on 
account of their religion or any other cause, 
use animal food from generation to genera- 
tion, and yet indulge in similar enervating 
habits in other respects, possess any advan- 
tages over the vegetable eaters? Are the 
Chinese and Japanese on the coasts, who 
use fish to some extent, any more healthy or | 
long lived than those of the interior? Do 
not the negroes of Africa, who live chiefly 
on vegetables, possess far better bodies than 
the northern nations, that live almost wholly 
on flesh? The South Sea Islanders too; 
who are vegetable eaters, is it not expressly 
said that their strength and agility are so 
great that the stoutest and most expert Eng- 
lish sailors have no chance with them at 
boxing? On the other hand, is it not fully 
proved that the Laplanders, Samoiedes, Os- 
tiacks, Tungooses, Burats, Esquimaux and 
Kamtschadales—-flesh eaters-—‘ are the 
smallest, weakest and least brave people on 
the globe ?’ 

G. I am not prepared to say that all this 
is not true. 

A. To come then to Europe, ancient and 
modern. Did not the Greeks and Romans, 
in the periods of their greatest manliness 
and bravery, live almost entirely on plain 
vegetable preparations? Do not the Ital- 
ians, the Germans,—the mass of the com- 
mon people I mean—the Irish, and many 
of the modern nations of Europe, even now, 
live chiefly, if not often entirely, on the 
produce of the earth? And will they not, 
in respect of bodily and mental vigor, com- 
asi favorably with their meat eating neigh- 

rs—the Irish, with the English, for ex- 
ample ? 

G. Your manner of reasoning on this 
subject is new to me, I confess. But it is 
strange that an infinitely wise Creator 
should permit his creatures, so universally, 
to feed more or less on flesh, if it were un- 
necessary to health. 

A. But, pray sir, have not intoxicating 
liquors, either fermented or unfermented, 
been used as generally as animal food? 
Yet you will not pretend that these are ne- 
cessary to health, when almost the whole 
medical world, as well asthe obvious expe- 
rience of mankind, tells us that water is 
better. 








G. Oh no, by no means. 


A. Let me tell you then, sir, by the way, 
that nearly every argument which can be 
used in favor of animal food, would be 
equally valid in favor of fermented liquors, 
and even of those which are distilled, if 
used in moderation. 

G. You take strong ground; but I am 
not prepared to disprove your assertions. 
Are you sure, however, that some constitu- 
tions may not require animal food, though 
this may not be the case generally ? For 
my own part, I feel a degree of faintness for 
some time afterward, if I abstain from ani- 
mal food at a meal at which I have been ac- 
customed to use it. 

A. Soit is with those who use other things 
which are too exciting. The beer, or tea, 
or coffee, or wine, or cider, or spirit drinker, 
and the snuff, or opium, or tobacco taker, if 
he does not have his accustomed dose or 
beverage at the accustomed hour, feels more 
or less faint or miserable. And one thing 
here is very remarkable, which is, that the 
sensation which you call faintness, when 
you have not had your ‘accustomed meal of 
animal food, exactly resembles the sensation 
which the rum drinker feels, when he fails 
of his ‘ eleven o’clock,’ or his ‘ four o’clock,’ 
or the tea or coffee drinker when she misses 
her usual beverage. But the vegetable eat- 
er, if he misses bread or any other common 
article of food, or even a whole meal, for 
once, he has none of those sensations. He 
may feel hunger, but no faintness nor gnaw- 
ing. I leave you to make your own infer- 


/ence from this fact. 


G. The inference is obvious ; and if what 


‘you have just said is true—and I rather 


| 





think it is—it affords the strongest reason I 
have ever yet heard against the use of ani- 
mal food. YetI cannot well believe that 
the great Creator, who made all the variety 
of substances now used in the world for 
food, intended men should live on mere bread 


|and water, as you Grahamites suppose. 


A. Neither can I ; though, by the way, I 
am not a Grahamite ; having adopted these 
views and practised accordingly for many 
years before I heard of Mr. Graham. Still 
it is true that I doin the main believe in 
the same principles ; and am Of opinion that 
they cannot be successfully controverted. 

But there is one thing to be remembered 
here, which is, that very few people know 
what Graham’s principles are ; though every 
body presumes to sit in judgment on him, 
They do not hear him through. His - argu- 
ments are rather long winded, and as the ~ 
subject is vast—mere eating and drinking 
forming but a small part of it—most people 
are prejudiced against him, and their views 
of him are hence distorted. Indeed it isnot 
too much to say, that not one person in a 
thousand who ventures to denounce his “sys- 
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tem,’ as it is called, knows any thing about 
it. Neither he nor | teach that man should 
confine himself to mere bread and water, nor 
ever did. 

Water, indeed, is unquestionably. the best 
drink for man, if not his only drink. But 
though bread from all sorts of grain, is a 
very important article of food, there are a 
thousand other good things, belonging to the 
vegetable kingdom. Man is a fruit eating, 
as well as vegetable eating animal, and may 
select from the wide range of thousands of 
substances, most of which, in a perfect state, 
are sufficiently wholesome. 


THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 

The following from various sources, are 
very curious talculations, and worthy of 
deep reflection. It is always good to con- 
sider how ‘ fearfully and wonderfully ’ we | 
are made. 

In the human system are two hundred and 
forty-five bones, each having forty distinct 
intentions or functions to fill ; two hundred | 
and forty-six muscles, and each of them 
having ten different intentions. Besides 
the tendons, ligaments, nerves, veins and 
glands of the body, there are not less than 
one thousand five hundred million membra- 
nous cells connected with the lungs; more 
than two hundred million pores in the skin, | 
through which perspiration is constantly | 
flowing, and above one hundred thousand | 
million scales whieh compose the cuticle or | 
skin of the body. There are also the com- | 
pound organs of life—the brain,‘the heart, | 
the liver, the spleen, the kidneys, the intes- 
tines, the organs of sense, with their varied | 
connexion ; the blood, the bile, the lymph, 
the saliva, the chyle, etc. 

The astonishing ramification of the nerves 
and veins through the system, may be gath- 

' ered from the fact, that the least puncture, 
though made by the smallest possible instru- 
ment, (the sting of a gnat, for instance,) 
will both draw blood and produce pain—a | 
proof that both a.nerve and vein have been | 
struck. 

Very few, even mechanics, think or know 
how much machinery there is in their own 
bodies. Not only are there joints and hinges 
in the bones, but there are valves in the 
veins, a forcing-pump in the heart, and va- 
rious othér curiosities. One of the muscles 
of the eye forms a real pulley. The bones 
which support the body are made precisely | 
in that form which has been called by math- | 
ematicians the strongest for pillars and 
supporting columns, that of hollow cyl- | 
inders. This form combines the greatest | 
lightness with the greatest strength. Of 
this form are the quills in birds where these 
requisites are necessary. 

An ingenious author asserts that the 
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the pulsations he has strength enough to 
perform. Thus allowing seventy years for 
the common age of man, and sixty pulses a 
minute for the common measure of pulses 
in a temperate person, the number of pul- 
sations in his whole life will amount to 
2,207 520,000 ; but if by intemperance he 


‘| force his blood into a more rapid motion, so 


as to give seventy-five pulses in a minute, 
the same pulses would be completed in fifty- 
six years, consequently the life would be re- 
duced fourteen years. 


A COLLEGE SMOKER. 
[From a Lecture on Tobacco. } 

Among the thousand pleasant recollec- 
tions of my college life; memory has treas- 
ured up some of a different kind ;—one of 
these, I believe, she will always keep in 
spite of me. It is the image of a class- 
mate who gained the enviable reputation of 
smoking his fourteen good Spanish cigars 
per day. He was supposed to have posses- 
sed originally his full share of native energy 
of mind and body. But at the close of his 
college course, it was not easy to discover 
what he might have been. His time had 
been pretty regularly divided between his 
cigar, his fiddle and his book ; and these 
objects had taken precedence according to 
the order I have mentioned. You might 
have seen him in study hours (for at other 
times he was usually devoted to his fiddle) 
thus engaged in his studies, or rather with 
his cigar. Reclining upon an old hacked 
and whittled chair, two legs of which touch- 
ed the floor and the back rested upon the 
wall, while his feet lay upon a worn table on 
which were piled a number of torn and bat- 
tered books, he managed his cigar with his 
right hand, and reached, first for his text- 
book, and then for his lexicon, with his left. 
Ever and anon he tossed back his books 
upon the old table, that he might the more 
leisurely remove his cigar from his mouth, 
knock off the ashes from the end of it, and 
add another tothe number of those lake- 
like puddles which diversified a floor bear- 
ing no unapt resemblance te terra-firma. O 
thou ghost of Piato! was thou present at 
such lucubrations? I trow not !—but every 
thing about him was in perfect keeping. 
Here, upon the floor, were a number of torn 
and half-burnt newspapers, and a soiled 
‘monthly ;’ there, several halt and maimed 
chairs seemed holding a sort of caucus ; and 
on the window-sill were his trusty fiddle and 
his miss-called wash basin. The smoke 
curled sluggishly around his wan visage as 
it rose to join the sleepy cloud which hung 
permanently beneath the dingy ceiling. 
What a subject, I have thought an hundred 
times, for the pencil of Cruikshank, if he 











length of a man’s life may be estimated by 


' genius of Laziness!—in college !! 


wished to take off, in his admirable way, the 























INSALUBRITY OF CITIES—MORAL CAUSES. 

The insalubrious atmosphere of large and 
crowded cities has almost become _prover- 
bial—the ‘ pericula mille seve urbis’—the 
thousand enemies to health which there ex- 
ist, have been the theme of ancient as well 
as modern reprobation. The mortality 
which occurs in the large capitals of Europe, 
as well as of the other portions of the globe, 
would appear to afford sufficient reason for 
their having been denounced as ‘ the graves 


of the human species ’—‘ the sepulchres of | 


the dead, and the hospitals of the living.” 
It is at least certain, that a residence in large 
and overcrowed cities is found to shorten 
considerably the average duration of human 
life, as well as greatly to detract from the 
health of the system. In Constantinople, 
Grand Cairo, Vienna, Berlin, London, and 
Paris, it is invariably found, that not only 
the health of the inhabitants, but the aver- 
age duration of their lives, falls far short of 
that enjoyed by the great mass of the popu- 
lation in the surrounding country. 

A thousand causes are ever active in pro- 
ducing, in large and populous cities, a_state 
of the atmosphere prejudicial to the health 
and lives of their inhabitants, particularly 
when every attention is not paid to preserve 
the strictest cleanliness, regular ventilation, 
and a constant supply of wholesome food 
and water. But it is not alone tothe dele- 
terious atmosphere of crowded - cities that 


we are to attribute the sickliness and mor- | 


tality which there prevail. Moral, as well 
as physical causes, will be found to have a 
very powerful influence. The health of the 
citizen is undermined, and his term of life 
curtailed, not merely by the air he breathes 
—his deadly repasts—his dissipation, and 
his habits of indolence or inaction—by his 
turning day into night and night into day: 
but, also, by his passions, which are inflam- 
ed to the utmost; by his feelings being al- 
most constantly excited—by the avidity with 
which he pursues the objects of his low de- 
sires—the frequent grief attendant upon the 
failure of ill-concerted plans—projects ren- 
dered abortive, enterprises counteracted— 
his continual anxiety in the pursuit of fame, 
pleasure, or wealth—the remorse attendant 
upon crime, upon talents unimproved, or 
upon repeated losses at the gaming table— 
disappointments in love or in frendship, the 
corroding pangs left by degrading pleasures, 
perfidious counsels, unmanly compliances, 
and unjust exultations—the sight of human 
misery, of insolent and apparently success- 
ful vice, of humiliated virtue, and a thousand 
other objects which afflict the heart, shock 
the understanding, and prey upon the mind. 

Man, it is true, may be subjected to most, 
if not all these moral causes of disease, be- 
yond the precincts of alarge city. But they 
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] exist within the latter to a greater extent, 
and are more constantly operative; their in- 

fluence upon health must, therefore, be ex- 
|| perienced here to a much greater degree 
| than elsewhere. Journal of Health. 


DETETIC EXPERIENCE. 
[The following, among other observations, under 
| the head of Diet, contained in the New York Free 
Inquirer, are worthy of the reader’s attention. They 
give, we believe, judging from the initials at the end 
|, of the article, the experience of Mr. Owen.] 

‘It is unsafe, from isolated, individual 
| facts, to deduce general principles. Still, 
such facts, when well authenticated, are 
worth recording. For this reason, though at 
the risk, perhaps, of incurring the charge 
of egotism, I shall give our readers my bs 
etetic experience for the last six months. 
Others, whose situation and occupation may 
be similar to mine, may chance to derive 
advantage from it. 

Last autumn and winter, I was much con- 
| fined by my editorial and other sedentary 
| duties, and I found my health beginning to 
| suffer, although my manner of living then 
' was what is usually called very plain. I used 
| animal food only once a day, and then in 

small quantity ; ate coffee and bread only for 
| breakfast, and tea and bread only for supper ; 
| drank neither spirits, wines, nor fermented 
liquors of any kind, (which, indeed, I have 
never used at any period of my life) and was 




















considered by my acquaintances as an ab- 
stemious liver. 

Still, I found the incipient symptoms of 
dyspepsy coming on, in consequence, proba- 
bly, of exerting the mind too much and the 
body too little. Had I been able to obtain 
a release from my desk, I doubt not they 
would soon have disappeared ; for at every 
period of my life, when I could spend half 
the day in the open air, I have enjoyed ex- 
cellent health. But this was now impossible, 
So I determined to try another plan. I gave 
up at once the use of tea, coffee, and ani- 
mal food; used bread and butter, with milk 
| and water for breakfast, the same for supper ; 
| and either bread and boiled eggs, or hard 
biscuit and boiled rice and milk for dinner. 

To this diet I have now adhered for four 





entary employment, I have completely ce- 
gained my health. I found no diminution of 
strength or spirits from the change, but 
rather the contrary; and even though I 
might return to my former regimen with im- 
punity, L have no desire to do so. I have lost 
all craving for animal food, and can relish 
my breakfast quite as well, though it does 
not come from China or the West Indies. 

I have stated an isolated fact, and do not 
intend to generalize from it. Let it be taken 
for what it is worth. 

My food, I think, costs me ten or twelve 











months; and, without any cessation of sed- 





cents a day. The Roman who dined on 
beans, asked the ambassador who was sent 
to tamper with his patriotism, whether gold 
and silver were bribes to him who could en- 
joy such a meal, and desire no better. 





Our CorresponpEnt, ‘ H. J.’ will understand 
that this Journal is not named after Dr. GRAHAM 
as a badge of honor to him, but as a matter of con- 
venience to ourselves and the public. It is the only 
popular definition ever given to the dietetic system 
taught by Dr. Graham, and we shall feel very well 
contented with the present name of this paper until 
a more convenient and familiar term is adopted and 
applied to the system. The term ‘Graham system’ 
was chosen without Dr. Graham’s consent, and came 
into general use long before this Journal was estab- 
lished. We thank ‘ H. J.’ however, for his friendly 
suggestions, and for the article he has penned to pre- 
pare the way for them. 

The meal ground from the wheat and barrelled up 
in Baltimore and Rochester is usually branded ‘ Gra- 
ham Flour,’ yet we do no: believe Dr. Graham feels 
himself flattered or any other gentleman feeis slight- | 
ed by this familiar use of a name. The princi- 
ples of Physiology or the laws which govern life 
and health have always been the same, but if Dr. 
Graham has had the patience to gather them up and | 





| 
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reduce them to a science, and the boldness to apply || 
them to practice, the system of regimen which he re- || 
eommends will very naturally assume his name by | 
common consent, and as we conceive, no injustice | 
be done to any other man living. Dr. Mussey and | 
Dr. Twitchell and many other physicians which i 
might be named are doing incalculable good to man- | 
kind in their professional practice, but they seem || 
very willing to let Dr. Graham take the odium and 
share the honor of being the first public lecturer on 


the science of human life. 


i 
it 
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